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RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE 

It has become a commonplace already to claim for the Edinburgh 
Conference that it was the most important religious council since the 
days of the apostles. This is only an emphatic and picturesque way of 
saying that it was an extremely significant and widely influential assem- 
bly. No one indeed will be disposed to dissent from this conclusion. 
The little red books embodying the official report 1 contain by far the 
most important contribution yet made to the extensive literature of 
the modern missionary movement. In the wide sweep of inquiry, in 
the industry and sagacity with which an enormous mass of material 
has been sifted and arranged, in the impartiality, the thoroughness, 
and the boldness with which the discussion of urgent and vital problems 
has been conducted, the achievement of the framers of these reports 
is beyond all praise. Hardly less noteworthy is the form into which 
the material has been cast. "The reports cease to be reports and become 
literature." Particularly is this true of the work of the commission 
on "The Missionary Message in Relation to Non-Christian Religions" 
of which Professor Cairns of Aberdeen was chairman. It attains in 
certain passages a singular beauty and impressiveness of style. "The 
General Conclusions" of Professor Cairns's report, and the little treatise 
entitled "The Relation of Christian Truth to Indigenous Thought and 
Feeling" which is embodied in the report of the Commission on Educa- 
tion, Bishop Gore, chairman, must be reckoned henceforth among the 
classics of missionary literature. The "findings" and recommendations 
of the commissions dealt with a great variety of subjects and were inde- 
pendently made. Nevertheless the judgments of the Conference, so 
far as they relate to fundamental questions, are surprisingly harmonious. 
It appears, for example, to have been by everyone taken for granted 
as beyond dispute that a praeparatio evangdica should be sought and 
gladly recognized in all non-Christian religions, that these religions 
must make one day each its special contribution to the church of the 
future, that it is the task of the missionary not merely to "save souls," 
but to "plant Christianity" in the soil of heathendom, that all forms of 
Western denominationalism must by and by disappear in the growth of 
indigenous national churches. Upon such pre-suppositions as these the 
missionary enterprise of the twentieth century is building. 

But none of the deliverances of the Conference are of more practical 
and immediate interest to the home constituency than those contained 

1 World Missionary Conference, 1910. Reports of Commissions with Discussions 
and Addresses. Chicago: Revell, 19 10. 9 vols. 
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in the report upon the Preparation of Missionaries. It is axiomatic that 
a missionary must have not only a knowledge of Christianity, but a 
knowledge of the country to which and the people to whom he brings 
Christianity. And this knowledge, too often, he is not getting, partly 
because the seminaries do not offer it, and partly because the destination 
of the missionary is not determined (by the board) in time. The mis- 
sionary needs in particular to be grounded in comparative religion, 
in sociology, and in pedagogy, studies which can best be pursued at 
home. It will be a new day for missions when, under the urgency of 
the moral authority of this commission, candidates are trained with 
a view to the specific duty and the specific field. Nothing will so 
certainly attract the best men into the missionary service as the coura- 
geous insistence by the boards upon the highest attainable standard 
of fitness. 

The "burning question," however, at Edinburgh was plainly that of 
"Co-operation and Unity." On the mission field, at least, however 
it may be at home, men do not speak of the organic union of the churches 
of Christ as a "dream." It is an achievement, difficult indeed, but 
one nevertheless to be sought and expected. "Speaking plainly," 
said a Chinese delegate, "we hope to see in the near future a united 
Christian church without any denominational distinctions." The 
Chinese are a sober and practical people. To these and similar utter- 
ances the Conference gave hearty approval. The closing words of 
this most significant report must be quoted: "The divine guidance that 
has already led us so much farther than we dared anticipate in the 
direction of co-operation and the promotion of unity will yet lead us 
farther still if only we continue steadfast in this faith, in this hope, and 
in this fervent charity." The appointment by the Conference with 
entire unanimity of a "Continuation Committee" is the strongest 
possible evidence of its profound conviction that a divine guidance is 
leading the churches on the mission field through co-operation and 
federation to a far higher and nobler attainment. In this committee 
we have the assurance of the "permanent co-operation" of the churches 
of Christ the world over in the mighty endeavor of world evangelization. 
"The most important and far-reaching service which the Continuation 
Committee can render," to quote the language of its secretary, "will 
be found to lie, not so much in the practical measures which it may 
promote, as in the creation of a spirit and temper that will make co-opera- 
tion more possible." 

Mr. Mott's preface is dated six days after the close of the Edinburgh 
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Conference, and the utterances of the Conference echo from his every 
page." Certain parts of the report of Commission I, "On Carrying the 
Gospel to All the Non-Christian World," written by himself, are intro- 
duced without quotation, and material taken from other reports is 
freely utilized. The contents of the book are tersely summed up in 
its title. It is not a reasoned argument; it is an appeal. It summons 
the church of Christ to gird herself for a more urgent and more strenuous 
missionary activity in view of "opportunities and crises" which consti- 
tute the "Decisive Hour." There is much indeed to sustain this vigor- 
ous appeal. The awakening of the East, which Mr. Mott describes in 
a chapter crammed with picturesque detail, is unquestionably an event 
without parallel in the history of the missionary enterprise. The 
church can meet this emergency adequately only by sending recruits 
at once and by the hundreds into the foreign field. Mr. Mott compels 
us to go along with him so far. But where are these recruits to be 
found? The decisive hour is upon us. Where are the men? An 
instructive chapter discusses the need of enlarging and strengthening 
educational missions that the force of native workers may be increased. 
Another chapter entitled "The Superhuman Factor" reminds us of 
what it would indeed be disastrous to forget, "the necessary connection 
between the prayers of Christians on the one hand and the raising up 
of workers and the releasing of the great spiritual forces of the Kingdom 
on the other hand." Nevertheless, we shall do well to set over against 
this fervid emergency call the deliberate conclusion of the Edinburgh 
Conference that never before was it so important as today that mis- 
sionary candidates should be thoroughly trained specialists. The 
missionary crisis of the twentieth century cannot be met by incompetent 
enthusiasts. Surely one need not take Mr. Mott too literally and 
conclude that it is now or never with the task of world evangelization. 
Let us send out the men who are ready, and let us make ready the men 
who ask to be sent. The door of opportunity will not be closed against 
the church while she is engaged in this twofold task. 

Mr. Speer's Duff Lectures, 3 delivered last Spring, deal with many 
of the themes discussed a few weeks later at the Edinburgh Conference; 
but his book will hold its own place in missionary literature, nevertheless, 

1 The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. By John R. Mott. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1010. vi+251 pages. $1. 

J The Duff Lectures for igio: Christianity and the Nations. By Robert E. Speer, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. New York: Revell, 1910. 399 pages. 
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for its broad, thorough, and independent treatment of these great 
questions. Plainer evidence could not be given of the progress of the 
missionary enterprise within the last quarter of a century than is 
offered in the topics with which Mr. Speer deals. What is the relation 
of missions to the native churches, to the non-Christian religions, to 
church unity? A generation ago the native churches, or the churches 
in the mission-field, to use the phrase preferred at Edinburgh, were little 
companies of converted heathen entirely dependent upon Western 
instruction and guidance and chiefly important in the annual statistics 
of the societies. Today, we are told of numerous bodies of Christian 
disciples which are self-governing, self-supporting, self-propagating, and 
are asked why these churches should not be set free from the bonds of 
Western denominationalism to frame their own ecclesiastical policies 
and doctrinal statements. A generation ago the non-Christian religions 
were so many variants of one widespread hateful idolatry which it was 
the missionary's business to combat and overthrow. "Today," says 
Mr. Speer, " the offer of Christianity to men can only be made effectively 
by men who have compared it with other religions." "Christianity 
should joyfully recognize all the good that is in the non-Christian reli- 
gions and build upon it." A generation ago, missions were beginning 
cautiously to admit the claims of "comity." Today, Mr. Speer enters 
upon his discussion of the relation of missions to the unity of the church 
by the statement that this unity on the mission field "is desirable and 
necessary." Comity is "hands off." Unity is "hands together." 
Hindrances, now apparently insuperable, which thwart the fulfilment 
of this ideal "will soon become intolerable and their removal will be 
demanded at all costs." These are the well-considered conclusions of 
one who has had exceptional opportunities for gaining first-hand knowl- 
edge of missionary conditions. Mr. Speer possesses a wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the most recent literature relating to his theme and 
quotes it freely and appositely. 

The addresses made at the Rochester Convention 4 are adequately 
described by that much overworked word "inspirational." Such 
a theme for a series of meetings as "The Present Missionary Crisis" 
assumes indeed that in every address the necessity for prompt action 
will be set forth: and accordingly one speaker after another recounts 

« Students and the Present Missionary Crisis. Addresses delivered before the 
Sixth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, Rochester, New York, December 29, 1909, to January 2, 1910. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1910. 614 pages. $1.50. 
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the paramount claims of his own field. The situation in Africa, east, 
west, north, south, is "urgent." China offers "an unparalled oppor- 
tunity." India cries aloud for a "prompt, aggressive" evangelization. 
Forty millions of people in neglected South America are waiting for the 
gospel. Wherever, in a broad survey of the non-Christian world, one 
turns his eyes the fields appear ripe for the harvest. To the great 
congregations of serious-minded and eager young men and women 
gathered at Rochester these must have been heart-stirring appeals. 
There are not wanting besides noteworthy addresses which deal with 
larger aspects of the question, as that of Mr. Bryce upon the "Responsi- 
bilities of Christian Nations toward the Backward Races," of Dr. E. C. 
Moore upon the "Increasing Demand of the Orient upon the Colleges 
of the Occident"; and the usual conference of theological students and 
professors discussed the study of missions and the training of missionary 
candidates. There was not the insistence upon the study of comparative 
religion as essential to the preparation of candidates which was heard 
repeatedly at the Edinburgh Conference. Dr. Knox alone speaks plainly 
and directly upon this question. Dr. Zwemer, it is true, advocates 
an acquaintance with "the character and present attitude of the non- 
Christian religions and philosophies," but he appears to regard with 
suspicion "the science of comparative religion" as though it were neces- 
sarily derogatory to the supremacy of the Christian religion. It hardly 
needs to be said that the Convention did not close without the inevitable 
explanation and defense of the Volunteer Watchword. 

A. K. Parker 
The University of Chicago 
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OLD TESTAMENT 

Gunkel, H. Genesis ubersetzt und erklart. Dritte neugearbeitete Auflage, 
mit ausfiihrlichen Registern von Paul Schorlemmer. [Handkommentar 
zum Alten Testament.] Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 
ciii+ 510 pages. M. 11. 

This is the only commentary in this series besides the one on the Book of Psalms 
which has as yet attained a third edition. This fact is conclusive evidence of its 
popularity among scholars and of its value. In the recently published volume on 
Genesis in the International Critical Commentary Dr. Skinner recognizes the impor- 
tance of Gunkel's contribution in these words, "Every student must have felt that 
Gunkel's work, with its aesthetic appreciation of the genius of the narratives, its 
wider historical horizons, and its illuminating use of mythological and folk-lore 
parallels, lias breathed a new spirit into the investigation of Genesis, whose influence 



